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Xinjiang 

Findings 

• Human rights abuses in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous 
Region (XUAR) remained severe, and repression increased in 
the past year. Authorities tightened repression amid prepara- 
tions for the 2008 Beijing Summer Olympic Games, limited re- 
ports of terrorist and criminal activity, and protests among 
ethnic minorities. 

• The Chinese government used anti-terrorism campaigns as a 
pretext for enforcing repressive security measures, especially 
among the ethnic Uyghur population, including wide-scale de- 
tentions, inspections of households, restrictions on Uyghurs’ 
domestic and international travel, restrictions on peaceful pro- 
test, and increased controls over religious activity and religious 
practitioners. 

• Anti-terrorism and anti-crime campaigns have resulted in 
the imprisonment of Uyghurs for peaceful expressions of dis- 
sent, religious practice, and other non-violent activities. 

• The government also continued to strengthen policies aimed 
at diluting Uyghur ethnic identity and promoting assimilation. 
Policies in areas such as language use, development, and mi- 
gration have disadvantaged local ethnic minority residents and 
have positioned the XUAR to undergo broad cultural and de- 
mographic shifts in coming decades. 

• In the past year, the Commission also observed continuing 
problems in the XUAR government’s treatment of civil society 
groups, labor policies, population planning practices, judicial 
capacity, and government policy toward Uyghur refugees and 
other individuals returned to China under the sway of China’s 
influence in other countries. 

Recommendations 

o Support legislation that expands U.S. Government resources 
for raising awareness of human rights conditions in the 
Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR) and for pro- 
tecting Uyghur culture. 

o Raise concern about conditions in the XUAR to Chinese offi- 
cials and stress that protecting the rights of XUAR residents 
is a crucial step for securing true stability in the region. Con- 
demn the use of the global war on terror as a pretext for sup- 
pressing human rights. Call for the release of citizens impris- 
oned for advocating ethnic minority rights or for their personal 
connection to rights advocates, including: Nurmemet Yasin 
(sentenced in 2005 to 10 years in prison after writing a short 
story); Abdulghani Memetemin (sentenced in 2003 to 20 years 
in prison for providing information on government repression 

(l) 
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to an overseas human rights organization); and Alim and 
Ablikim Abdureyim (adult children of activist Rebiya Kadeer, 
sentenced in 2006 and 2007 to 7 and 9 years in prison, respec- 
tively, for alleged economic and “secessionist” crimes); and 
other prisoners mentioned in this report and the Commission’s 
Political Prisoner Database. 

o Support funding for non-governmental organizations that 
address human rights issues in the XUAR to enable them to 
continue to gather information on conditions in the region and 
develop programs to help Uyghurs increase their capacity to 
defend their rights and protect their culture, language, and 
heritage. 

o Indicate to Chinese officials that Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and Administration are aware that Chinese authorities 
themselves have called for improving conditions in the XUAR 
judiciary. Urge officials to take steps to address problems stem- 
ming from the lack of personnel proficient in ethnic minority 
languages. Call on rule of law programs that operate within 
China to devote resources to the training of legal personnel 
who are able to serve the legal needs of ethnic minority com- 
munities within the XUAR. 

Human Rights Abuses in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous 

Region 

INTRODUCTION 

Human rights abuses in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous 
Region (XUAR) remain severe, and repression increased in the past 
year. As detailed by the Commission in past Annual Reports, 1 the 
government uses anti-terrorism campaigns as a pretext for enforc- 
ing repressive security measures and for controlling expressions of 
religious and ethnic identity, especially among the ethnic Uyghur 
population, within which it alleges the presence of separatist activity. 
It enforces “strike hard” anti-crime campaigns against the govern- 
ment-designated “three forces” of terrorism, separatism, and extre- 
mism to imprison Uyghurs for peaceful expressions of dissent, 
religious practice, and other non-violent activities. In the past year, 
the government used these longstanding campaigns as a spring- 
board to increase repressive practices amid preparations for the 
2008 Beijing Summer Olympic Games, reports of terrorist activity, 
and protests among ethnic minorities. In the past year, the govern- 
ment also continued to strengthen policies aimed at diluting 
Uyghur ethnic identity and promoting assimilation. Policies in 
areas such as language use, development, and migration have dis- 
advantaged local ethnic minority residents and have positioned the 
XUAR to undergo broad cultural and demographic shifts in coming 
decades. 

Government policy in the XUAR violates China’s own laws and 
contravenes China’s international obligations to safeguard the 
human rights of XUAR residents. The government has failed to im- 
plement its legally stipulated “regional ethnic autonomy” system in 
a manner that provides XUAR residents with meaningful control 
over their own affairs. Instead, authorities exert central and local 
government control at a level antithetical to regional autonomy. 
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Government policies violate the basic human rights of XUAR resi- 
dents and have a disparate impact on ethnic minorities. 2 

ANTI-TERRORISM POLICIES, ANTI-CRIME CAMPAIGNS, AND SECURITY 

MEASURES 

The Chinese government uses anti-terrorism campaigns as a pre- 
text for enforcing harsh security policies in the XUAR. In the past 
year the government used security preparations for the 2008 Bei- 
jing Summer Olympic Games, reports of terrorist activity, and pro- 
tests in Tibetan areas of China and within the XUAR as platforms 
for advancing repressive security measures in the region. In spring 
2008, the Chinese government claimed it had broken up three ter- 
rorist plots to disrupt the Olympics, as well as an attempted ter- 
rorist attack on an aircraft. As in the past, 3 however, the govern- 
ment provided scant evidence to back up its claims and continued 
to enforce restrictions on free press that hindered efforts to report 
on the region. 4 During the same period, local governments imple- 
mented a series of measures to tighten security, restrict religious 
activity, and hinder citizen activism. 5 In March 2008, authorities in 
Hoten district suppressed demonstrations by Uyghurs calling for 
human rights and detained protesters. 6 The government continued 
to implement repressive security measures throughout the sum- 
mer, during which time the Olympic torch passed through the 
XUAR in June 7 and as the government provided limited reports of 
terrorist and criminal activity in the region in August. 8 Measures 
reported by Chinese government sources or overseas observers in- 
cluded wide-scale detentions, inspections of households, restrictions 
on Uyghurs’ domestic and international travel, controls over 
Uyghur Web sites, and increased surveillance over XUAR religious 
personnel, mosques, and religious practitioners, as well as in- 
creased monitoring of other populations. 9 [For more information, 
see box titled Increased Repression in Xinjiang During the Olym- 
pics below.] Authorities in cities outside of the XUAR also in- 
creased controls over Uyghur residents leading up to and during 
the Olympics. 10 In the aftermath of the Olympics, XUAR chair Nur 
Bekri outlined increased measures to “strike hard” against per- 
ceived threats in the region, casting blame on U.S. -based Uyghur 
rights activist Rebiya Kadeer and “western hostile forces.” 11 Local 
governments and other authorities reported carrying out propa- 
ganda education campaigns, and in September, XUAR Communist 
Party Secretary Wang Lequan described plans to launch region- 
wide anti-separatism education later in the year. 12 

“Strike hard” anti-crime campaigns in the region have resulted 
in high rates of incarceration of Uyghurs in the XUAR. 13 Statistics 
from official Chinese sources indicate that cases of endangering 
state security from the region account for a significant percentage 
of the nationwide total, in some years possibly comprising most of 
the cases in China. 14 In 2007, the head of the Xinjiang High Peo- 
ple’s Court said that the region bears an “extremely strenuous” 
caseload for crimes involving endangering state security. 15 In Au- 
gust 2008, Chinese media reported that XUAR courts would “re- 
gard ensuring [state] security and social stability [as] their primary 
task.” 16 
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Increased Repression in Xinjiang During the Olympics 


Officials in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR) reiter- 
ated a pledge in August 2008 to use harsh security measures to crack 
down against the government-designated “three forces” of terrorism, 
separatism, and extremism. 17 On August 13, Wang Lequan, XUAR 
Communist Party Chair, described the battle against the “three forces” 
as a “life or death struggle” and pledged to “strike hard” against their 
activities. XUAR Party Committee Standing Committee member Zhu 
Hailun reiterated the call to “strike hard” at an August 18 meeting. The 
announcements followed the release of limited information on terrorist 
and criminal activity in the region and came amid a series of measures 
that increased repression in the XUAR. The measures build off of earlier 
campaigns to tighten repression in the region, including efforts to tighten 
control as the Olympic torch passed through the region in June. Re- 
ported measures implemented in the run-up to and during the 2008 Bei- 
jing Summer Olympic Games include: 

• Wide-scale Detentions. Authorities have carried out wide-scale de- 
tentions as part of security campaigns in cities throughout the 
XUAR, according to a report from the Uyghur Human Rights 
Project. Reported measures include “security sweeps” resulting in 
mass detentions in the Kashgar area and Kucha county, including 
blanket detentions in Kucha of young people who have been abroad; 
the detention of non-resident Uyghurs in Korla city; the forced re- 
turn of Uyghur children studying religion in another province and 
their detention in the XUAR for engaging in “illegal religious activi- 
ties”; and the detention of family members or associates of people 
suspected to be involved in terrorist activity. 

• Restrictions on Uyghurs’ Domestic and International Travel. Au- 
thorities reportedly continued to hold Uyghurs’ passports over the 
summer, building off of a campaign in 2007 to confiscate Muslims’ 
passports and prevent them from making overseas pilgrimages, ac- 
cording to reports from overseas media. Authorities also coupled re- 
strictions on overseas travel with reported measures to limit 
Uyghurs’ travel within China. 
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Increased Repression in Xinjiang During the Olympics — Contin- 
ued 


• Controls Over Religion. XUAR officials have enforced a series of 
measures that ratchet up control over religious practice in the 
region, according to reports from Chinese and overseas sources. Au- 
thorities in Yengisheher county in Kashgar district issued account- 
ability measures on August 5 to hold local officials responsible for 
high-level surveillance of religious activity in the region. Also in Au- 
gust, authorities in Peyziwat county, Kashgar district, called for 
“enhancing management” of groups including religious figures as 
part of broader government and Party measures of “prevention” and 
“attack.” The previous month, authorities in Mongghulkure county, 
Ili Kazakh Autonomous Prefecture, called for strengthening man- 
agement of religious affairs; inspecting all mosques and venues for 
religious activity; curbing “illegal” recitations of scripture and non- 
government-approved pilgrimages; and “penetrating” groups of reli- 
gious believers to understand their ways of thinking. Authorities in 
Lop county, Hoten district, have been forcing women to remove 
head coverings in a stated effort to promote “women for the new 
era.” Authorities have also continued to enforce measures to restrict 
observance of the Muslim holiday of Ramadan, which, in 2008, took 
place in September. 18 

• Controls Over Free Expression. Authorities in the XUAR ordered 
some Uyghur Web sites to shut down their bulletin board services 
(BBS) during the Olympics, according to Radio Free Asia. In a re- 
view of Uyghur Web sites carried out during the Olympics, Commis- 
sion staff found that BBSs on the Web sites Diyarim, Orkhun, and 
Alkuyi had been suspended. The BBS Web page on Diyarim con- 
tained the message, “I L let’s protect stability with full strength and 
create a peaceful environment for the Olympic Games[!] Please visit 
other Diyarim pages[.]” The message on the BBS Web page on 
Orkhun stated, “Based on the requirements of the work units con- 
cerned, the Orkhun Uyghur history Web site has been closed until 
August 25 because of the Olympic Games.” 

• Inspections of Households in Ghulja. Authorities in the predomi- 
nantly ethnic minority city of Ghulja searched homes in the area in 
July in a campaign described by a Chinese official as aimed at root- 
ing out “illegal activities” and finding residents living without prop- 
er documentation, according to Radio Free Asia. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION IN XINJIANG 

The government imposes harsh restrictions over religious prac- 
tice in the XUAR. [For detailed information, see Section II — Free- 
dom of Religion — China’s Religious Communities — Islam.] 

CONTROLS OVER FREE EXPRESSION IN XINJIANG 

Authorities in the XUAR repress free speech. Authorities have 
levied prison sentences on individuals for forms of expression rang- 
ing from conducting historical research to writing literature. [For 
more information on these cases, see box titled Speaking Out: 
Uyghurs Punished for Free Speech in Xinjiang below.] In August 
2008, Mehbube Ablesh, an employee in the advertising department 
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at the Xinjiang People’s Radio Station was fired from her job and 
detained in apparent connection to her writings on the Internet 
that were critical of the government. 19 The government engages in 
broad censorship of political and religious materials. In 2008, the 
XUAR Propaganda Bureau announced it would make “illegal” polit- 
ical and religious publications the focal point of its campaign to 
“Sweep Away Pornography and Strike Down Illegal Publica- 
tions.” 20 The focus on religious and political materials builds off of 
earlier campaigns to root out such publications. 21 Also in 2008, offi- 
cials in Atush city reported finding “illegal” portraits of Uyghur ac- 
tivist Rebiya Kadeer and pictures with religious content. 22 [For 
more information on Rebiya Kadeer, see box titled The Chinese 
Government Campaign Against Rebiya Kadeer below.] In addition, 
authorities closed some Uyghur-language Internet discussion fo- 
rums during the period of the 2008 Beijing Summer Olympic 
Games. 23 

Central and local authorities further regulate religious expres- 
sion by controlling the contents of materials published by the 
Islamic Association of China, a Communist Party “mass organiza- 
tion” that, along with local branches, controls Muslim practice in 
China. 24 Authorities have detained individuals for their possession 
of unauthorized religious texts. 25 

LANGUAGE POLICY AND “BILINGUAL” EDUCATION IN XINJIANG 

In recent years the XUAR government has taken steps to dimin- 
ish the use of ethnic minority languages in XUAR schools via 
“bilingual” and other educational policies that place primacy on 
Mandarin, such as by eliminating ethnic minority language in- 
struction or relegating it solely to language arts classes. 26 The poli- 
cies contravene provisions in Chinese law to protect ethnic minority 
languages and promote their use as regional lingua franca. 27 Ac- 
cording to reports from official Chinese media, by 2006, the number 
of students receiving “bilingual” education in the XUAR had ex- 
panded 50-fold within six years. 28 Although the long-term impact 
remains unclear, sustained implementation of Mandarin-focused 
“bilingual” education and other language policies increases the risk 
that Uyghur and other ethnic minority languages are eventually 
reduced to cultural relics rather than actively used languages in 
the XUAR. [For more information on “bilingual” education, see Ad- 
dendum: “Bilingual” Education in Xinjiang at the end of this sec- 
tion.] 
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Speaking Out: Uyghurs Punished for Free Speech in Xinjiang 


As detailed by the Commission in past Annual Reports, 29 Chinese au- 
thorities have detained or imprisoned ethnic Uyghurs for various forms 
of peaceful expression, including non-violent dissent. Such cases include: 

• Tohti Tunyaz, a Uyghur historian living in Japan whom Chinese 
authorities detained in 1998 while he was visiting the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR) to conduct research. He re- 
ceived an 11-year sentence in 1999 for “stealing state secrets” and 
“inciting splittism,” based on a list of documents he had collected 
from official sources during the course of his research, and on a 
“separatist” book he had allegedly published. 30 

• Abduhelil Zunun, who received a 20-year sentence in November 
2001 after translating the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
into the Uyghur language. 31 

• Abdulghani Memetemin, a journalist sentenced to nine years’ im- 
prisonment in 2003 after providing information on government re- 
pression against Uyghurs to an overseas organization. Authorities 
characterized this act as “supplying state secrets to an organization 
outside the country.” 

• Abdulla Jamal, a teacher arrested in 2005 for writing a manu- 
script that authorities claimed incited separatism. 32 

• Nurmemet Yasin, a writer who received a 10-year sentence in 
2005 for “inciting splittism” after he wrote a story about a caged 
bird who commits suicide rather than live without freedom. 33 

• Korash Huseyin, chief editor of the journal that published Yasin’s 
story, who received a three-year sentence in 2005 for “dereliction of 
duty.” Huseyin’s sentence expired in February 2008, and he is pre- 
sumed to have since been released from prison. 34 

• Mehbube Ablesh, an employee in the advertising department at 
the Xinjiang People’s Radio Station, who was fired from her job in 
August 2008 and detained in apparent connection to her writings on 
the Internet that were critical of government policies, including bi- 
lingual education. 35 


CIVIL SOCIETY IN XINJIANG 

XUAR government policy hinders the growth of civil society in 
the region. Authorities have banned gatherings of private Islam- 
centered social groups, which had aimed at addressing social prob- 
lems like drug use and alcoholism. 36 Fears of citizen activism have 
prompted the suppression of locally led political movements, includ- 
ing demonstrations in Hoten district in March led by women pro- 
testing repressive policies in the region. 37 Government policy in the 
XUAR also affects the work of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) that aim to research conditions in the region. In July 2007, 
authorities in Beijing ordered the Beijing-based foreign NGO publi- 
cation China Development Brief to stop publishing its Chinese-lan- 
guage edition and accused the English-language editor of having 
ties to Xinjiang “separatist” groups. 38 Though the charge of contact 
with these groups may have served as a cover for other motivations 
for barring the publication, 39 that authorities wield contact with 
overseas Uyghur organizations as such a pretext presents a chilling 
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effect on organizations that research the XUAR. 40 [For more infor- 
mation, see Section III — Civil Society.] 

MIGRATION AND POPULATION PLANNING POLICIES IN XINJIANG 

While the Commission supports Chinese government liberaliza- 
tions that give citizens more choices to determine their places of 
residence, 41 the Commission remains concerned about government 
policies that use economic and social benefits 42 to channel migra- 
tion to the XUAR and engineer demographic changes in the re- 
gion 43 The government has touted migration policies as a means 
to promote development and ensure “stability” and “ethnic 
unity.” 44 Demographic shifts have skewed employment prospects 
in favor of Han Chinese and funneled resources in their favor. 45 In 
addition, migration also has created heavy social and linguistic 
pressures on local ethnic minority residents. 46 

The Commission also remains concerned that while the govern- 
ment promotes migration to the region, 47 it implements policies 
that target birth rates among local ethnic minority groups to re- 
duce population increases. 48 In 2008, the government reported that 
the XUAR had achieved 65,000 fewer births in 2007 under policies 
of providing rewards to families who had fewer children than le- 
gally permitted. 49 Overseas Uyghur rights advocates have reported 
that authorities have carried out forced sterilizations and forced 
abortions to implement population planning policies. 50 


The Chinese Government Campaign Against Rebiya Kadeer 


The government has waged a longstanding campaign against Uyghur 
rights activist Rebiya Kadeer. Authorities sentenced her in 2000 to eight 
years in prison for “supplying state secrets or intelligence to entities 
outside China,” after she sent newspaper clippings to her husband in 
the United States. Kadeer has reported that before her release on med- 
ical parole in 2005, Chinese authorities threatened repercussions 
against her family members and business interests if she discussed 
Uyghur human rights issues in exile. Soon after Kadeer moved to the 
United States, authorities began a campaign of harassment against her 
family members remaining in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region 
(XUAR), culminating in the imprisonment of two of her sons in 2006 
and 2007. 51 

• In May 2005, authorities detained Aysham Kerim and Ruzi 
Mamat, two employees at Kadeer’s trading company in the XUAR, 
and attempted to take her son, Ablikim Abdureyim, into detention. 
Authorities ransacked the company offices at the same time and 
confiscated documents. Authorities released Aysham Kerim and 
Ruzi Mamat in December 2005, after detaining them for seven 
months without charges. 52 

• In August 2005, Radio Free Asia reported that authorities in the 
XUAR had formed a special office to monitor Kadeer’s relatives and 
business ties in the XUAR. Around the same time, authorities de- 
tained two of Kadeer’s relatives to pressure them to turn in their 
passports. 53 
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The Chinese Government Campaign Against Rebiya Kadeer — 

Continued 


• In April 2006, authorities held Kadeer’s son, Alim Abdureyim, in 
custody and informed him that he was under suspicion for evading 
taxes. 54 

• Authorities held Alim in custody again in late May 2006, along 
with his brother, Ablikim, and sister, Roshengul, and authorities 
later placed Alim and Ablikim in criminal detention and Roshengul 
under house arrest. Authorities beat Alim and Ablikim while in cus- 
tody. In June, authorities took their brother Kahar into custody as 
well and charged him with tax evasion, Alim with tax evasion and 
splittism, and Ablikim with subversion of state power. Alim report- 
edly confessed to the charges against him after being tortured. Dur- 
ing the same period, authorities placed Kadeer’s brother under 
house arrest and other family members under surveillance, includ- 
ing grandchildren whom authorities prevented from leaving home to 
attend school. 55 

• On November 27, 2006, an Urumqi court sentenced Alim to seven 
years in prison and fined him 500,000 yuan (US$62,500) for tax 
evasion. The court imposed a 100,000 yuan (US$12,500) fine on 
Kahar, also for tax evasion. Kadeer described the cases against her 
sons as a “vendetta” against her. Sources had informed her that au- 
thorities would offer leniency to her children if she refrained from 
participating in a November 26 election for presidency of the World 
Uyghur Congress. 56 

• An Urumqi court sentenced Ablikim to nine years in prison and 
three years’ deprivation of political rights on April 17, 2007, for “in- 
stigating and engaging in secessionist activities,” alleging he dis- 
seminated pro-secession articles, planned to incite anti-government 
protest, and wrote an essay misrepresenting human rights condi- 
tions in the XUAR. 57 Both Alim and Ablikim remain in prison, 
where they are reported to have been tortured and abused, and 
where Ablikim is reported to be in poor physical health without ade- 
quate medical care. 58 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY IN XINJIANG 

Development policies in the XUAR have brought mixed results 
for ethnic minority residents. While economic reforms and develop- 
ment projects have raised living standards in the region , 59 they 
also have spurred migration , 60 strained local resources , 61 and dis- 
proportionately benefited Han Chinese . 62 Han benefit through 
development projects focused on Han-majority regions and develop- 
ment-related employment prospects that privilege Han areas and 
Han employees . 63 Development policies in the XUAR reflect tight 
central government control over the region 64 and are intertwined 
with policies to promote “social stability .” 65 In the past year, the 
government reported on development projects directed at improving 
conditions for ethnic minority residents, but the overall impact re- 
mains unclear . 66 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN XINJIANG 

The government enforces repressive labor policies, including 
measures that have a disproportionate negative impact on ethnic 
minorities. While the Chinese government continues to fill local 
jobs in the XUAR with migrant labor, it also maintains programs 
that send young ethnic minorities to work in factories in China’s 
interior. 67 Authorities reportedly have coerced participation and 
subjected workers to abusive labor practices. 68 In addition, in 2007 
and 2008, overseas media reported that authorities in the XUAR 
continued to impose forced labor on area farmers in predominantly 
ethnic minority regions. 69 The XUAR government also continues to 
impose forced labor on local students to meet yearly harvesting 
quotas. In 2007, Chinese media reported that work-study programs 
requiring students to pick cotton have decreased in recent years, 
but also reported that some 1 million students picked cotton in the 
region that year. 70 In addition, both public and private employers 
continue to enforce discriminatory job hiring practices that limit job 
prospects for ethnic minorities. 71 [For more information on labor 
conditions, see Addendum: Labor Conditions in Xinjiang at the end 
of this section.] 


ACCESS TO JUSTICE IN XINJIANG 

Ethnic minority residents in the XUAR face special barriers to 
accessing China’s legal system. In addition to financial shortfalls 
and general personnel shortages, the XUAR judicial system lacks 
a sufficient number of legal personnel and translators who speak 
ethnic minority languages, entrenching systemic procedural irreg- 
ularities into the judicial process and undercutting legal bases that 
guarantee the use of ethnic minority languages in judicial pro- 
ceedings. 72 [For detailed information, see Addendum: Access to 
Justice in Xinjiang.] 


Spotlight: Uyghur Refugees and Migrants 


Chinese government repression in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous 
Region (XUAR) has forced some Uyghurs into exile, where, depending 
on their destination or transit country, they face an uncertain legal sta- 
tus, barriers to local asylum proceedings, and risk of refoulement to 
China under the sway of Chinese influence and in violation of inter- 
national protections. Uyghur migrants outside the refugee and asylum- 
seeker population also face dangers, as China’s increasing influence in 
neighboring countries has made Uyghur migrant communities there vul- 
nerable to harassment and to deportation proceedings without adequate 
safeguards. A summary of key concerns follows : 73 

China’s Increasing Influence 74 

• China has exerted a strong influence on neighboring countries 
through mechanisms including bilateral agreements and the multi- 
country Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO). 
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Spotlight: Uyghur Refugees and Migrants — Continued 


• Under the SCO, member countries agree to cooperate in anti-ter- 
rorism activities. China has been a key player in advancing coopera- 
tion and promoting campaigns that use the fight against terrorism 
as a pretext for repressive policies against Uyghurs both inside and 
outside China. 

Vulnerabilities Outside China 

• In some neighboring countries, Uyghurs are unable to apply for 
asylum locally, increasing their vulnerability as they seek other 
forms of protection, such as by applying for refugee status through 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and resettling in 
a third country. 75 

o In one neighboring country, Chinese influence reportedly has 
swayed authorities to block Uyghurs’ access to local asylum 
proceedings, while letting asylum seekers of most other nation- 
alities apply. 

o Access to local asylum proceedings would increase the likeli- 
hood that authorities safeguard the rights of asylum seekers 
during the refugee status determination process. In one of Chi- 
na’s neighboring countries, for example, extradition proceedings 
are suspended for individuals who seek asylum locally. 

• Some countries have extradited Uyghurs with UNHCR refugee 
status to China, where they have faced abuse, imprisonment, and 
risk of execution. 76 In other cases, the UNHCR has been unable to 
gain access to individuals who want to initiate asylum proceedings, 
including some people who reportedly have been deported to China 
without adequate safeguards. 

Violations of International Law 

• The 1951 Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 77 forbids 
the return of refugees to “the frontiers of territories where his life or 
freedom would be threatened on account of his race, religion, na- 
tionality, membership of a particular social group or political opin- 
ion.” 

• Under the Convention Against Torture, 78 “No State Party shall 
expel, return (‘refouler’) or extradite a person to another State 
where there are substantial grounds for believing that he would be 
in danger of being subjected to torture.” 

• China violates international protections for freedom of move- 
ment 79 by denying travel documents to family members of refugees 
who are entitled to derivative refugee status. 


ADDENDUM: “BILINGUAL” EDUCATION IN XINJIANG 

In recent years the XUAR government has taken steps to dimin- 
ish the use of ethnic minority languages via “bilingual” and other 
educational policies that place primacy on Mandarin, such as by 
eliminating ethnic minority language instruction or relegating it 
solely to language arts classes. 80 Authorities justify “bilingual” edu- 
cation as a way of “raising the quality” of ethnic minority students 
and tie knowledge of Mandarin to campaigns promoting patriotism 
and ethnic unity. 81 XUAR Communist Party Secretary Wang 
Lequan noted in 2005 that XUAR authorities are “resolutely deter- 
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mined” to promote Mandarin language use, which he found “an ex- 
tremely serious political issue.” 82 He has also stated that ethnic 
minority languages lack the content to express complex concepts. 83 

XUAR language policies violate Chinese laws that protect and 
promote the use of ethnic minority languages, which form part of 
broader legal guarantees to protect ethnic minority rights and 
allow autonomy in ethnic minority regions. For example, Article 4 
of the Chinese Constitution and Article 10 of the Regional Ethnic 
Autonomy Law (REAL) guarantee that ethnic minorities have “the 
freedom to use and develop” their languages. 84 In the area of edu- 
cation, Article 37 of the REAL stipulates that “[sjchools (classes) 
and other educational organizations recruiting mostly ethnic mi- 
nority students should, whenever possible, use textbooks in their 
own languages and use these languages as the media of instruc- 
tion.” 85 While educational programs that diminish the use of eth- 
nic minority languages respond to a growing need for fluency in 
Mandarin to achieve educational and professional advancement, 
XUAR officials do not acknowledge that the need stems from offi- 
cial failures to implement autonomy in ethnic minority regions as 
provided for in Chinese law. 86 

Government efforts to limit minority language use have intensi- 
fied in recent years, through both “bilingual” programs and other 
efforts. In 2004, the XUAR government issued a directive to accel- 
erate the development of “bilingual” education. 87 According to a 
2005 Xinjiang Daily article, many “bilingual” programs have moved 
from offering only math and science classes in Mandarin to teach- 
ing the entire curriculum in Mandarin, except in classes devoted 
specifically to minority-language study. 88 In 2006, authorities in 
the predominantly Uyghur city of Atush announced that all first- 
grade elementary school classes would teach in Mandarin Chinese 
beginning in September 2006 and that all primary and secondary 
schools would be required to teach exclusively in Mandarin by 
20 12. 89 According to a report from official Chinese media, by 2006, 
the number of students receiving “bilingual” education in the 
XUAR had expanded 50-fold within six years. 90 According to 2007 
figures reported by the Xinjiang Education Department, more than 
474,500 ethnic minority students in preschool, elementary school, 
and secondary school programs, including vocational programs, 
took classes that employed “bilingual education.” According to the 
Xinjiang Education Department, the figure accounts for almost 20 
percent of the ethnic minority student population and excludes 
those students studying in longstanding programs that track ethnic 
minority students into Mandarin Chinese schooling. 91 In contrast, 
in 1999, experimental “bilingual” classes reportedly reach 2,629 
students through 27 secondary schools. 92 The government prepared 
a draft opinion in 2008 that details steps to further expand “bilin- 
gual” education. 93 

Authorities also have limited opportunities for XUAR residents to 
obtain higher education and vocational education in ethnic minor- 
ity languages, thereby diminishing the value of ethnic minority lan- 
guages in XUAR schooling and creating an incentive for younger 
students to study in Mandarin instead of ethnic minority lan- 
guages. In May 2002, the XUAR government announced that 
Xinjiang University would change its medium of instruction to 
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Mandarin Chinese in first- and second-year classes. 94 In 2005, au- 
thorities announced plans to offer two-year vocational degrees 
through programs that offer instruction entirely in Mandarin Chi- 
nese. 95 Recruitment materials for 2007 for the Xinjiang Preschool 
Teachers College stated that all classes offered would be taught in 
Mandarin. 96 

XUAR authorities also have expanded “bilingual” education poli- 
cies to the preschool level, and provide material incentives to 
attract students. Authorities issued an opinion in 2005 to bolster 
“bilingual” education in XUAR preschools and prepared a draft 
opinion on further expanding “bilingual” education, including pre- 
school education, in 20 08. 97 In 2006, official media reported the 
government would invest 430 million yuan (US$59.76 million) over 
five years to support “bilingual” preschool programs in seven pre- 
fectures and would aim to reach a target rate of over 85 percent 
of rural ethnic minority children in all counties and municipalities 
able to enroll in two years of “bilingual” preschool education by 
20 10. 98 The following year, the XUAR Department of Finance allot- 
ted 70.39 million yuan (US$9.78 million) to cover 
material subsidies for both students and teachers in “bilingual” 
preschool programs. 99 In February 2007, authorities in the XUAR 
implemented a program to send student-teachers from the Xinjiang 
Preschool Teachers College to preschools in Kashgar prefecture to 
supplement the area’s shortage of “bilingual” teaching staff, pro- 
viding financial and other incentives to the student-teachers in the 
program. 100 In 2008, the government appeared to have pushed 
back its timeline for reaching target enrollment rates, while invest- 
ing more money to bring this goal to fruition, perhaps signifying a 
firmer and more realistic commitment to promoting “bilingual” pre- 
school education. The government pledged 3.75 billion yuan 
(US$549 million) in 2008 for “bilingual” preschool education and 
called for achieving a target rate of over 85 percent of ethnic mi- 
nority children in rural areas receiving “bilingual” education by 
2012. 101 While the current scope of the program’s coverage varies 
by locality, news from local governments indicates that “bilingual” 
preschool programs are already widespread in some areas. 102 Ac- 
cording to 2007 figures from the Xinjiang Education Department, 
180,458 ethnic minority children received “bilingual” preschool edu- 
cation. 103 

The government’s language policies have impacted ethnic minority 
teachers’ job prospects. Ethnic minority teachers who do not speak 
Mandarin must face additional language requirements that are not 
imposed on monolingual Mandarin-speaking teachers. Teachers 
have reportedly faced dismissal or transfers to non-teaching posi- 
tions for failure to conform to new language requirements. 104 

The Chinese government’s current stance on “bilingual” edu- 
cation hinders productive dialogue on ways to carry forward poli- 
cies in a manner to protect ethnic minority languages. In March 
2008, XUAR Chair Nur Bekri described criticisms of “bilingual” 
education as an attack from the “three forces” of terrorism, sepa- 
ratism, and extremism operating outside China. He also claimed 
that “bilingual” education in the region equally valued ethnic mi- 
nority languages and Mandarin, despite evidence of the focus on 
Mandarin from sources including official Chinese media. 105 
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Although the long-term impact remains unclear, sustained imple- 
mentation of Mandarin-focused “bilingual” education and other lan- 
guage policies increases the risk that Uyghur and other ethnic 
minority languages are eventually reduced to cultural relics rather 
than actively used languages in the XUAR. 

addendum: labor conditions in XINJIANG 
Labor Transfers 

While the Chinese government continues to fill local jobs in the 
XUAR with migrant labor, it also maintains programs that send 
young ethnic minorities to work in factories in China’s interior 
under conditions reported to be abusive. Overseas sources indicate 
that local authorities have coerced participation and mistreated 
workers. According to a 2008 report issued by an overseas human 
rights organization, local officials, following direction from higher 
levels of government, have used “deception, pressure, and threats” 
toward young women and their families to gain recruits into the 
labor transfer program. Women interviewed for the report de- 
scribed working under abusive labor conditions after being trans- 
ferred to interior factories through the state-sponsored pro- 
grams. 106 In 2007, Radio Free Asia (RFA) reported on local au- 
thorities who recruited women under false pretenses to work in 
Shandong province. 107 


Forced Labor 

In 2007 and 2008, overseas media reported that authorities in 
the XUAR continued to impose forced labor on area farmers. Ac- 
cording to reports from RFA, based on official Chinese sources and 
on information provided through interviews with officials and resi- 
dents in the XUAR, in 2007 authorities in Yeken (Yarkand) county 
required 100,000 farmers to turn uncultivated land into a nut pro- 
duction base. The farmers, whose work included building roadways, 
forest belts, and irrigation canals, reportedly received no pay for 
their work. One resident interviewed by RFA said that residents 
who refused to do the work were fined for each day of labor 
missed. 108 The Kashgar district government, which publicized in- 
formation about the land cultivation project, including the scope of 
labor involved and the projects completed, did not describe how the 
labor force was recruited or compensated. 109 Authorities reportedly 
continued to carry out forced labor in 2008, requiring local resi- 
dents in the southern XUAR to plant trees and build irrigation 
works. 110 


“Work-Study” Programs 

The XUAR government imposes forced labor on local students to 
meet yearly harvesting quotas. Acting under central government 
authority bolstered by local legal directives, XUAR authorities im- 
plement the use of student labor, including labor by young chil- 
dren, via work-study programs to harvest crops and do other work. 
Students work under arduous conditions and do not receive pay for 
their work. While “work-study” programs exist elsewhere in China, 
the XUAR work-study program also reflects features unique to the 
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region. The central government holds close control over both the 
general XUAR economy and through its directly administered 
Xinjiang Production and Construction Corps farms, where some of 
the region’s cotton is harvested. The central government placed 
special focus on supporting the XUAR’s cotton industry during its 
11th Five-Year Program, and central, rather than local, authorities 
reportedly made the decision to launch the comprehensive work- 
study program to pick cotton in the XUAR. In 2007, Chinese media 
reported that work-study programs requiring students to pick cot- 
ton have decreased in recent years, but also reported that some 1 
million students picked cotton in the region that year. 111 

addendum: access to JUSTICE IN XINJIANG 

Ethnic minority residents in the XUAR face special barriers to 
accessing China’s legal system. In addition to financial shortfalls 
and general personnel shortages, the XUAR judicial system lacks 
a sufficient number of legal personnel and translators who speak 
ethnic minority languages, entrenching systemic procedural irreg- 
ularities into the judicial process and presenting barriers to citi- 
zens’ right to have legal proceedings conducted in their native lan- 
guage. 112 According to 2007 reports from the Chinese media, 1,948 
of 4,552 judges in the XUAR were ethnic minorities, and as of Sep- 
tember of that year, 380 lawyers, or 17 percent of the region’s total, 
were ethnic minorities. The reports did not identify the language 
capabilities of these groups. 113 A law office reported as China’s first 
bilingual operation opened in the XUAR in 2006. 114 

Recent measures to address shortcomings in the XUAR judicial 
system may have mixed results in meeting the needs of ethnic mi- 
nority residents. Efforts to dispatch legal workers to rural areas 
may strengthen privilege for Mandarin Chinese if new personnel 
are not required to speak ethnic minority languages. 115 Other steps 
may bring improvements. In 2007, the Hi Lawyers Association in 
the Ili Kazakh Autonomous Prefecture, for example, reportedly en- 
couraged law offices to increase efforts to recruit ethnic minority 
graduates who majored in law in college or other higher education 
programs. 116 In September 2007, the government announced a pro- 
gram to train 200 native Mandarin-speaking college students each 
year in ethnic minority languages, with the goal of addressing gen- 
eral shortages of interpreters. 117 

The government ties some judicial reform efforts to government 
campaigns to promote “stability” and fight the government-des- 
ignated “three forces” of terrorism, separatism, and extremism. In 
August 2007, the Supreme People’s Court (SPC) announced it had 
launched a work program to have judicial institutions nationwide 
aid XUAR courts, describing having stability in the region as part 
of its strategy for the project. 118 Jiang Xingchang, vice president of 
the SPC, said that China continued to face plots by “hostile forces 
in the West” to westernize and divide China, and that “religious ex- 
tremism” and “international terrorism” remain “fully active” in the 
XUAR, while ethnic separatists inside and outside the country con- 
tinue “sabotage activities.” 119 Jiang also stated that personnel of 
the appropriate political mindset should be selected for judicial ex- 
change programs in the XUAR. 120 In August 2008, Chinese media 
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reported that XUAR courts would “regard ensuring [state] security 
and social stability [as] their primary task.” 121 

Freedom of Religion — Islam 

[EXCERPTED FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE COMMISSION ON 

CHINA’S 2008 ANNUAL REPORT — SECTION II, FREEDOM OF RELIGION, 

PAGES 80-82.] 

Authorities increased repression of Islam in the Xinjiang Uyghur 
Autonomous Region (XUAR) in the past year, while the govern- 
ment and Party continued to strictly control the practice of Islam 
in other parts of the country. The Commission observed broad 
measures implemented in the XUAR to increase monitoring and 
control over religious communities and leaders; steps to restrict pil- 
grimages and the observance of religious holidays and customs; and 
continued measures to restrict children’s freedom of religion. 
Throughout China, Muslims remained subject to state-sanctioned 
interpretations of their faith and to tight state control over their 
pilgrimage activities. 

INCREASED REPRESSION IN XINJIANG 

Authorities increased repression in the XUAR amid preparations 
for the 2008 Beijing Summer Olympic Games, protests in Uyghur 
and Tibetan areas of China, and government reports of terrorist 
and criminal activity in the region. During the year, local govern- 
ments throughout the XUAR reported on measures to tighten con- 
trol over religion, including measures to increase surveillance of 
mosques, religious leaders, and practitioners; gather information on 
practitioners’ religious activities; curb “illegal” scripture readings; 
and increase accountability among implementing officials. Authori- 
ties connected control of religious affairs with measures to promote 
“social stability” and continued longstanding campaigns to link 
Islam to “extremism” and the threat of terrorism. 122 In September 
2008, XUAR chair Nur Bekri called for strengthening controls over 
religion and for increasing political training of religious leaders. 123 
Amid preparations in the XUAR for the Olympics, overseas media 
reported in June that authorities in Aqsu district razed a privately 
built mosque for refusing to post pro-Olympics posters. 124 

Local authorities and educational institutions in the XUAR con- 
tinued in 2007 and 2008 to impose restrictions on the observance 
of the holiday of Ramadan, including restrictions on state employ- 
ees’ observance of the holiday and prohibitions on closing res- 
taurants during periods of fasting. 125 Overseas media reported on 
the detention of two Muslim restaurant managers for failing to 
abide by instructions to keep restaurants open. 126 Authorities in- 
tensified limits on the observance of Ramadan with measures to 
curb broader religious and cultural practices. 127 Some local govern- 
ments reported on measures to prevent women from wearing head 
coverings. 128 In March, women in Hoten district who demonstrated 
against various human rights abuses in the region protested ad- 
monishments against such apparel issued during a government 
campaign to promote stability. 129 

The XUAR government continues to maintain the harshest legal 
restrictions on children’s right to practice religion. Regionwide legal 
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measures forbid parents and guardians from allowing minors to en- 
gage in religious activity. 130 In August 2008, authorities reportedly 
forced the return of Uyghur children studying religion in another 
province and detained them in the XUAR for engaging in “illegal 
religious activities.” 131 Local governments continued to implement 
restrictions on children’s freedom of religion, taking steps including 
monitoring students’ eating habits during Ramadan and strength- 
ening education in atheism, as part of broader controls over reli- 
gion implemented in the past year. 132 Overseas sources have 
reported that some local governments have enforced restrictions on 
mosque entry by minors, as well as other populations. 133 

RESTRICTIONS ON THE FREEDOM TO MAKE OVERSEAS PILGRIMAGES 
XUAR authorities continued in the past year to support meas- 
ures to prevent Muslims from making pilgrimages outside of state 
channels, following the confiscation of Muslims’ passports in sum- 
mer 2007 to restrict private pilgrimages. 134 Officials also reportedly 
imposed extra restrictions on Uyghurs’ participation in state-sanc- 
tioned pilgrimages. 135 According to overseas media, authorities re- 
portedly gave prison sentences to five Uyghur clerics for arranging 
pilgrimages without government permission. 136 

The central government continued to maintain limits on all Mus- 
lims’ pilgrimage activities, after intensifying state controls over the 
hajj in 20 06. 137 While the government permitted more than 10,000 
Muslims to make the pilgrimage to Mecca under official auspices 
in 20 07, 138 pilgrims had to abide by state controls over the trip. 
Among various controls, participants have been subject to “patriotic 
education” prior to departure 139 and to restrictions on their activi- 
ties within Mecca in a stated effort to guard against contact with 
“East Turkistan forces” and other “enemy forces.” 140 

CONTINUING CONTROLS OVER INTERNAL AFFAIRS AND DOCTRINE 

The government continued to tightly control the internal affairs 
of Muslim communities. The state-controlled Islamic Association of 
China aligns Muslim practice to government and Party goals by 
directing the confirmation and ongoing political indoctrination of 
religious leaders, publication of religious texts, and content of ser- 
mons. 141 In the past year, authorities called for continued meas- 
ures to control religious doctrine. In a 2008 interview, Ye Xiaowen, 
head of the State Administration for Religious Affairs, justified 
state interference in the interpretation of Islamic doctrine on the 
grounds of “public interests.” 142 According to a 2008 report from 
the Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region, a Communist Party official 
who took part in leading “study classes” for Muslim personnel in 
the region called for “creatively interpreting and improving” reli- 
gious doctrine. 143 
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